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PEACE IN PARTY PLATFORMS 


1936 is an election year. American voters will elect a President, 
32 Senators and 435 Congressmen who will decide what our govern- 
ment is going to do about a great many serious National problems 
during the next four years—unemployment, public works, social 
security, balancing the budget. They will decide our policies not 
only at home but also abroad—the attitude we shall take toward the 
actions of other nations; how we shall try to protect the interests of 
our citizens in foreign countries; whether our tariff shall be high 
or low; the size of our army and navy. And government policies 
abroad may be even more important than government policies at 
home because they involve the issue of peace or war. 

These next four years are likely to be critical years in the 
history of world affairs. Many experts believe that the period from 
1936 to 1940 will be one of the most dangerous since the World War. 
Armies are again on the march, and the peace of the world is disturbed 
by the rumbling of new and powerful war machines. This year the 
nations of the world are spending more than six billion dollars for 
armaments—almost twice as much as they spent in the years before 
the World War. 

Today the American people want peace. The vast majority of 
our citizens want to keep out of war. But we are beginning to dis- 
cover that keeping out is not a simple matter, and that the foreign 
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policies of our own government will affect us very directly in a great 


many ways. 


A National Issue 


Peace is not a political issue. It is not a party issue. But because 
of the world crisis it has become a most important national issue. 
Party platforms, therefore, will have planks about peace. They will 
be written by party leaders who know—or think they know—what the 
people want. Candidates will promise laws to keep us out of war. In 
the past, party platforms have talked much of peace. At the same 
time they supported other policies which have led toward war. Here 
is a picture showing the planks in the 1932 platforms which had to do 
with peace. 

Could a platform be written which would face the issues 
squarely? What policies should it include and how could they be 
carried out in the critical years ahead? What would you—an American 
voter—want such a platform to say? Your answer is important, for the 
issues of war and peace must be faced without delay. 

Before you try to write your own peace platform, let us look 
carefully at the situation around the world, examine American 
policies in the past and see just what our government is doing at the 
present time about the issues that make for war or peace. 


THE WORLD OF 1936 


Today Americans look out on a sorely troubled world. Looking 
to the East, they see a small but powerful military nation extending 
its influence across the continent of Asia. Japanese troops patrol the 


borders of a new country called Manchoukuo, twice as large as France, 
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and carved from lands which belonged to China. Japanese soldiers 
are moving on into a vast area in the North of China. Armed clashes 
are occurring on the borders of a great European and Asiatic state— 
the Soviet Union. 

Looking to the West, they see another European power seeking 
to conquer new territory in Africa. Italian armies 300,000 strong are 
arrayed against the warlike tribesmen of Ethiopia, and armed forces 
are mobilized around the shores of the Mediterranean and along the 
borders of Egypt. They see also more than 50 countries which belong 
to the League of Nations meeting at Geneva to condemn Mussolini 
as a violator of treaties and a disturber of the peace. And beyond 
Mussolini they see the rising shadow of Hitler, leader of a strong and 
unified Nazi Germany, building a huge army and a powerful air force 
to be used, many fear, to dominate the continent of Europe. 


Nations on the March 


Three great nations are on the march. Where they are going 
or what should be done about it, nobody is quite sure. Italy has defied 
the world to stop her conquest in Africa. Germany has risen again 
to challenge the old order of things in Europe, and Japan has chal- 
lenged the old order in Asia. Each of these powers is ruled by a 
dictator or dominated by a strong military class. They have adopted 
a way of life which is strange to nations brought up in the democratic 


tradition. 


What Germany Wants 


But each of these three countries feels that it has a grievance. 
Germany feels that she was treated unjustly at the end of the War. 
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She was disarmed—on land, sea, and air—in order to make possible a 


general reduction of armaments. But no such reduction has come. 
Instead, her neighbors have increased their military and naval forces. 
Her colonies were taken from her, as well as 15 per cent of her territory 
in Europe, including one-third of her coal mines and three-fourths 
of her iron ore supply. And now under Hitler, Germany has an- 
nounced that she wants to regain these possessions and that she 
intends to become once more a world power. Her leaders believe 
that the other great powers in the League of Nations are determined 
to prevent a peaceful adjustment and to hold Germany down. 


Italy Looks Toward Africa 


Italy feels that she should have been given room for expansion 
and new colonies in Africa at the end of the World War. She is over- 
populated. It is as though one-third of the people of the United States 
were living in Florida and Georgia. The standard of living is low. 
Italy was not powerful enough to secure colonies during the nine- 
teenth century when others like England, France and Germany were 
getting colonies in Africa. So now, under Mussolini, she looks to 
Ethiopia, where there are undeveloped agricultural and mineral re- 


sources—and the promise of national glory and increased power. 


Japan Moves into China 


Japan believes that her life as a nation is threatened by the 
Great Western powers who seek to block her policies in Asia. She 
claims that she needs more land. Her 66 million people—half the 
population of the United States—are crowded into an area the size 


of California, and the population is increasing every year. Japanese 
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workers want jobs and Japanese factories want oil, coal, iron ore and 
other raw materials and new markets for the goods they produce. So 
the Japanese Army proposes to take strong measures to “remedy” 
conditions at home and to furnish the nation with raw materials and 
markets. Japan has come to believe that she has a right to develop 
the resources and markets of China. Her military leaders declare that 


Japan has a great mission to lead Asia to a new era. 


Interests of Other Nations 


Each of these three nations is meeting opposition in its effort 
to expand by force of arms—both from other powers with vital ip- 
terests of their own, and also from the League of Nations which is 
pledged to take strong measures against any nation which goes to war 
in violation of treaties. 

In Europe a group of states, led by France, has opposed 
Germany’s rearmament program and tried to build a system of 
alliances to prevent a possible attack. This group wants to preserve 
the boundaries fixed in the Versailles Treaty. It seeks to enforce what 
is called the status quo. 

In Africa and the Mediterranean, England has important in- 
terests which are affected by Mussolini’s military campaign. For 300 
years England has insisted upon maintaining control of the Mediter- 
ranean and Suez Canal which form the vital link in the trade routes 
to India and the East. | 

In the Far East other nations, including our own, also have an 
interest in China, with its 400 million people, its vast potential 
market, and its rich undeveloped natural resources. In the past, 
Western nations forced their way into China and divided up her 
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territory into what are called “spheres of influence.” And their 
citizens gained control over railways, mines and oil wells, and invested 
money in the development of China’s natural resources. These 
Western nations, especially Great Britain, the United States and 


Russia, are deeply concerned in Japan’s program of expansion. 


The League of Nations and Aggressors 


Many of the people of the world have come to believe that war 
itself is wrong and that it must not be allowed as a means of changing 
conditions. Instead, there must be collective action to stop aggression 
and maintain peace. When the World War came to an end, the 
people of all countries demanded some new kind of international 
organization which would preserve peace and make another war 
impossible. ‘The result was the League of Nations, which now in- 
cludes fifty-eight independent countries. 

The League was to provide peaceful means of settling disputes 
between nations. It was to insure international justice. It was to 
offer an opportunity for peaceful change. It was to give all nations 
an equal opportunity to live. It was to bring about disarmament. 
And it was also to protect the weak against the strong, by calling 
upon all members of the League to join against any state which 
violated the peace. But in fact, many people believe the League has 
been used by France and her allies to prevent any change in Europe— 


to enforce the status quo. 
Japan defied world opinion and the League of Nations when 


she invaded Manchuria in 1931. Russia and the United States were 
not members of the League, and England and France were unwilling 
to support the League in a strong stand to stop Japan. The League 
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could not prevent Japan from setting up Manchoukuo, though it did 
refuse to recognize the new state. But when Mussolini's troops 
marched into Ethiopia, Great Britain moved her fleet into the 
Mediterranean and fifty nations at Geneva solemnly declared Italy 
an “aggressor”—a nation which had violated its pledge not to resort 
to war. For the first time in history the “collective system,” of the 
League was mobilized and economic boycotts, or “sanctions” were 


applied against a violator of the Covenant. 


Boycotts and Sanctions 


Not all members of the League were willing to join in the 
sanctions. Austria and Hungary, whose rulers wanted to keep Mus- 
solini’s friendship held back, and so did one or two others. But fifty 
nations refused to buy Italian goods, 52 countries agreed not to sell 
Italy any arms and ammunition, and 51 promised to stop selling scrap 
iron, rubber, and other key materials needed to supply the Fascist 
armies in Africa. 

Will sanctions work? Will they stop Mussolini’s campaign in 
Africa and thus make it more difficult for other possible aggressors in 
the future? Will they reduce the danger of war, or will they force 
an act of desperation and lead to a general war? These are the 
questions being asked in the early months of 1936, the first of these 


critical years. 


The Future Conflict 


In the years ahead lie the larger problems of dealing with the 
conflict of policies in Europe and Asia. People describe this conflict in 
different ways. Some call it a struggle to secure world peace against the 
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menace of armed aggression; a conflict between the old international 
anarchy and the new international order based on respect for treaties. 
To others it is a struggle between the “have” nations and the “have 
nots’; between those who possess all the land and economic resources 
they need and those who have been denied an equal opportunity. To 
others it is a conflict between dictatorship and democracy, in which 
those nations whose political ideals and practices differ from our own 
will seek to dominate the continents of Europe and Asia. Still others 
see it as a conflict between rival imperialist powers each seeking to 
capture larger markets for its goods and to control the backward 


areas of the earth. 


America and the Coming Conflict 


Many Americans believe that it is possible for us to ignore this 
coming conflict. All that is necessary, they say, is to tend to our own 
affairs, avoid ‘entangling alliances” and leave Europe to solve its own 
troubles. But we cannot escape just by minding our own business, 
for our business is worldwide. We are concerned with a great many 
things beyond our shores. American ships travel the seven seas. 
More than two million American wage earners depend for their jobs 
on industries which are selling goods or services to foreign countries. 
War in Europe or Asia will involve our interests. And the march of 


events will compel us to make vital decisions affecting the life and 


welfare of our people. 

But before we can write the first plank in our platform, 
we must know something about the foundations on which nations 
build their foreign policies. A great many Americans still believe 
that our foreign policies have nothing to do with our interests at 
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home—that they are matters for diplomats and Secretaries of State 
and Presidents to deal with. At home we are concerned with pros- 
perity and security. We want to provide a decent standard of living, 
with adequate food, shelter and clothing for our people. American 
workers want jobs; American farmers want an opportunity to sell 
their products at fair prices, and American businessmen want to 


increase their production and profits. 

Foreign policy is also concerned with prosperity and security. 
It is based on the idea that it is the duty of the government to defend 
the national honor and support certain “national interests.” A Secre- 
tary of State does not invent foreign policies to please himself. He 
carries out what he thinks are the interests of the nation—or of special 
groups within the nation. He is concerned about foreign commerce, 
promotion of new outlets for surplus goods, and the safety of the life 
and property of our citizens abroad. 

Our government, like other governments, has built up foreign 
policies to support its ideas of national interest. And we have backed 
up our foreign policies with an army and navy in order to defend 
national “rights” and interests, and to protect the honor and prestige 


of the nation abroad. 


Traditional American Policies in Europe 


Our attitude toward Europe has been shaped by a long tradition 
of political isolation. Congress has clung firmly to the advice of 
Washington and Jefferson—that we should avoid “entangling alli- 
ances” and hold aloof from European politics. But our government 
has also followed another tradition, which is nearly as old as isolation. 
It is based on the idea that the welfare and prosperity of our people 
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are served by the expansion of commerce, both at home and abroad. 
Our government has encouraged American citizens to trade with the 
nations of the world, and has offered to protect their lives and 
property in foreign lands. In times of foreign war we have insisted 
upon “freedom of the seas” and defended our “rights” as a neutral. 


In Asia 


In the Far East our policy of economic expansion has not been 
tied down by a tradition of political isolation. Our government took 
the lead in announcing the “Open Door’ policy and the principle of 
the “Integrity of China.” The first policy means we insist that all 
nations should have an equal chance to trade in China. The second 
means that we believe the territory and government of China should 
be protected from outside domination. In upholding these policies 
we have tried to get the support of other nations with interests in 
China. And at the Washington conference in 1922 these principles 
were adopted in the Nine Power treaty. This treaty was signed by 
Japan, and by all the other countries interested in China except the 
Soviet Union. We have also kept a fleet of gunboats on the Yangtze 
River and a squadron of warships in the Far East. For many years 
American marines and American infantry have been stationed in 


Shanghai and other cities in China. 


In Latin America 


In Latin America we have supported a policy which has come 
to be known as the Monroe Doctrine. In 1823 President Monroe 
announced to the world that the United States would not allow 
European nations to regain their colonies or capture new territory in 
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Latin America. Under the Monroe Doctrine, in later years, we be- 
came a self-appointed guardian of our southern neighbors. We also 
announced a policy of “Dollar Diplomacy.” That is our government 
urged American bankers to invest in the small countries of Central 
America near the Panama Canal. Our State Department hoped this 


would help preserve “order” and secure “prosperity and peace.” 


Defense 


For many years we did not feel the need of supporting our 
foreign policies with a big army and navy. We were too busy conquer- 
ing a new continent to think very much about the rest of the world. 
But in the last years of the nineteenth century, just before the war 
with Spain, American statesmen began to talk of things beyond our 
borders—“‘defense of American commerce’; “Manifest Destiny”; “the 
honor and dignity of the country abroad.” It was then that we began 
to build up a new American navy. In 1885 the total cost of our navy 
was 16 million dollars—less than the cost of one modern cruiser 
today. Since then we have steadily built up our navy—partly for the 
defense of our territory, but also to support our foreign policies and 
for the protection of our “national interests” and the “honor of 


our flag.” 


New Ideas on National Interest 


Since the World War people have begun to question some of 
these older ideas of national interest on which foreign policies are 
based. Are they really the interest of the country as a whole, or only 
the interest of a special group? Must our government continue to 
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defend the “rights” of a few people to profit from war trade at the 
risk of involving the whole nation in war? Is it possible that our 
real national interest might be served better by other policies which 
would lessen the danger of war? 

Our foreign policy has wabbled between these old and new 
ideas. While our Senate has voted against the League of Nations 
and the World Court our State Department has tried to cooperate 
in efforts to secure peace. At the Washington Conference in 1922, 
we scrapped 32 warships and led the way to a disarmament treaty 
between the five great naval powers, which established the famous 
5-5-3 ratio. The United States sent delegations to disarmament con- 
ferences at London and Geneva. 

In 1928 an American Secretary of State led a movement to 
outlaw war which resulted in the Pact of Paris, or the Kellogg Briand 
Treaty. Under this treaty 62 nations solemnly renounced war “as an 
instrument of national policy.” They promised to settle all disputes 
by peaceful means. The value of this new treaty was questioned, 
however, when many nations, including England and France, made 
reservations saying that they had special interests in certain parts of 
the world which they must be free to defend. Our own Secretary 
Kellogg interpreted the Pact to allow the right of “self-defense.” And 
the Senate reserved our right to defend the Monroe Doctrine. 

When Japanese troops marched into Manchuria in 1931 Japan 
claimed she was acting in “self-defense.’”” Our government, however, 
sent sharp notes to Japan reminding her of the Kellogg Pact. Secre- 
tary Stimson warmly supported the efforts of the League of Nations 
to stop the conflict. We refused to recognize the new state of Man- 
choukuo. But Japanese armies have not withdrawn from China. 
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Our Policies Today 


Today American foreign policy still follows a wavering course 
between different ideas of national interest. Congress, standing firmly 
for political isolation, votes for a temporary neutrality act forbidding 
trade in arms and ammunition. But it is not willing to stop the 
profitable trade in other war materials and it continues to vote huge 
sums for national defense. Our State Department watches Japanese 
troop movements in North China and sends an occasional note “to 
keep the record straight.” The Navy carries out its annual maneuvers 
in the Pacific ocean east of Hawaii. A private aviation company gets 
a government subsidy to build a chain of air bases spanning the Pacific 
and linking California with the Philippine Islands. 

Secretary Hull is trying to work out trade agreements with as 
many nations as possible in an effort to break down high tariff barriers 
which are blocking foreign trade. But business interests at home are 
demanding protection and higher tariffs. 
| Finally, we move forward with a vast armament program to 
strengthen our Army, our Navy and our Air Force. Our shipyards 
are building 84 new warships, and 24 more will be laid down this 
year. Our airplane factories are working overtime on a thousand new 
fighting planes. Three years ago the Army and Navy budget amounted 
to 540 million dollars; last year it amounted to 821 million dollars; 


and this year it comes close to a billion dollars. 


Is a big navy the only defense for our national interests? Must 
we prepare to defend the Open Door in the Far East by armed force, 
or is there some other way of upholding treaties? Should the United 


States continue to insist on “freedom of the seas”? These are ques- 
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tions which your government may be compelled to answer during the 
next four years. They are questions which you—as an American 
citizen—must consider very seriously in writing your platform for 


peace. 


THREE PLATFORMS 


The task which confronts the citizen, then, is to determine 
what policies, at this time, will carry out the best interests of the 
United States. In the face of the present world crisis there are three 
important groups, each of which tells us that the policies they advocate 
will serve the highest interests of the country. 

The first group tells us to follow the path of political isolation 
marked out by the Founding Fathers and broadened in later years to 
include economic expansion and protection of American trade and 
commerce in all parts of the world. The program of this group may 
be called the policy of political isolation and economic expansion. 

The second group strongly urges us to follow a new road, 
charted by Woodrow Wilson, which leads to cooperation with other 
nations to prevent war and to enforce peace. This is called the policy 
of international cooperation. 

The third group tells us that the danger of war is so great that 
we should follow a road of strict neutrality and sacrifice the temporary 
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profits of war trade in order to keep out. The program of this group 
may be called a keep-out-of-war policy. 


I. Political Isolation and Economic Expansion 


Advocates of the first policy stand firmly on the traditions of 
political isolation voiced in Washington’s Farewell Address. They 
warn us against any “entangling alliances” in Europe. They oppose 
cooperation of any kind with the League of Nations and oppose so 
called “neutrality” legislation which would assist the League in its 
attempt to stop Mussolini by economic and financial boycotts. This 
would only involve us in European wars which don’t concern our 
own interests. They would build up a strong army and navy to 
defend our rights and our honor in other parts of the world. They 
tell us to follow the advice of Theodore Roosevelt who once said: 
“We ask for a Great Navy partly because we think that the possession 
of such a Navy is the surest guardian of peace, and partly because 
we feel that no national life is worth having if the nation is not 
willing when the need shall arise . . . to pour out its blood, its 
treasures and its tears like water rather than to submit to the loss of 
honor and renown.” 

Some advocates of the first policy believe firmly in the doctrine 
of Manifest Destiny urged more than thirty years ago by Senator 
Beveridge: “Fate has written our policy for us; the trade of the world 
must and shall be ours, and we will get it as our mother (England) 
has told us how . . . We will cover the oceans with our merchant 
marine. We will build a navy to the measure of our greatness . . . 
Our institutions will follow our flag on the wings of our commerce.” 

While demanding hands off in Europe, spokesmen for the first 
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policy urge strong measures to resist Japanese domination in Asia. 
They support our historic policy of the “Open Door” and denounce 
Japan’s violation of treaties to preserve the independence of China. 
To meet the conditions which we face in the world today they offer 


a platform which might read something like this: 


1. The Issue of War 


“We support a temporary neutrality law forbidding sale 
of arms and ammunition to all belligerents. We uphold, however, 
the historic doctrine of “freedom of the seas.” We shall defend 
the rights of American citizens to carry on trade and commerce 
under the rules of international law. We shall always insist upon 
full respect for the American flag. 

“We advocate a firm policy based on no interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations and no entangling alliances. 
We oppose any form of cooperation with the League of Nations 
to enforce peace by boycotts or sanctions. 

“We favor the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration, but we oppose American adherence to the World 


Court.” 


2. The Far East 


“We shall uphold all treaties and agreements for the 
preservation of peace, including the Nine Power treaty. We sup- 
port the historic Open Door policy providing for equal trading 


opportunities for all countries. 
“We shall fulfill our duty to defend and protect our 


citizens should other nations fail to respect treaties or ignore 
our rights. 

“We support the present law granting the Philippines 
independence after ten years, but we favor the building of 
permanent military and naval bases in the Islands.” 


3. National Defense 


“We support a program of adequate national defense. 
We promise to maintain a navy “second to none” and an army, 
navy and air force strong enough to support the national policies 
and commerce of the United States, to protect our national in- 
terests and maintain the honor and dignity of the country abroad. 
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“We favor building an American merchant marine as a 
second line of defense and an aid to American commerce. 


4. Trade 

“We favor a high protective tariff to prevent the United 
States from becoming a dumping ground for cheap foreign goods. 

“We favor extension of our American foreign trade by 
securing markets abroad as an outlet for the products of our 
farms and factories. 

“We oppose cancellation of the war debts owed to the 
United States by foreign nations.” 


II. International Cooperation 


Internationalists hold that the only way to secure peace is to 
prevent war. They believe that if another world war comes, the 


United States cannot hope to keep out by any policy of neutrality 
or trade embargoes. Former Secretary of State Stimson has put the 


case this way: 


“The only sure way of keeping America out of war is for 
the world to prevent war from coming. Of course that cannot be 
done by any nation alone. It can only be done by cooperative 
effort, and that cooperative effort is a most difficult performance. 
Every kind of cooperation between great masses of men, even in- 
side our own borders, is difficult to organize and control. Mani- 
festly it is even more difficult in a world composed of many 
nations. But it is the only possible way of insurance against war 
in the modern interdependent world where war has become like 
a prairie fire and is bound to spread. It must be prevented from 
starting. If it starts it must be stamped out before it spreads. 
Wise men all over the world are coming more and more to recog- 
nize that fact. No one denies the difficulty of war prevention, but 
it is the only safety for the world, and such efforts as are being 
made toward cooperative action to prevent war should not meet 
with our sneers but with our most earnest hopes for their success. 
So far as we safely can, we should aid those efforts. Certainly we 


should not obstruct them.” 
Internationalists believe that peace can only be preserved if 
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treaties are respected and upheld. If some nations refuse to live up 
to their treaties, we have a moral obligation to join with other 


countries in economic measures against the law breaker. 

The United States has refused to join the League of Nations, 
but we should not, they say, interfere in any way with the efforts of 
the League to enforce peace. We cannot afford to do this, because 
if a law-breaker like Mussolini is allowed to destroy the new peace 
system, then other strong military nations in Europe or Asia will be 
encouraged to use the same methods in conquering peaceful countries. 
In accordance with our own independent policy of invoking the Pact 
of Paris which we helped to initiate, we should refuse to trade with 
any country that has broken that treaty. 

While urging us to join with other nations against a law- 
breaker, defenders of this policy would also have us do everything 
possible to remove the causes of war. We should recognize the need 
for change and provide some way for all nations to secure the necessary 
raw materials and other things which they need to live. International 
cooperation, they say, is the only way to secure justice and peace. 

A platform favoring international cooperation might offer the 


following planks: 


1. The Issue of War 


“We favor temporary neutrality legislation forbidding 
the export of arms, ammunition and other war materials and 
forbidding loans and credits to all belligerents on the outbreak 
of war. We advocate giving the President authority, with the 
consent of Congress, to lift any and all embargoes against a 
country which has been attacked in violation of the Pact of Paris. 

“We urge our government to consult with other signa- 
tories of the Pact of Paris in case of any threatened or actual 
violation of that treaty. 

“We support the Pope resolution, providing for member- 


ship of the United States in the League of Nations on the clear 
understanding that the United States shall not be compelled to 
adopt measures which might involve the use of armed force. 

“We support American adherence to the World Court.” 


2. The Far East 

“We uphold the sanctity of treaties and agreements for 
the preservation of peace in Asia, including the Nine Power treaty. 

“We support the Open Door policy. 

“We favor the policy of not recognizing Manchoukuo or 
any other territory which has been gained by resort to war. We 
advocate the use of economic sanctions supported by an organized | 
public opinion to secure respect for treaties. 

“We favor repeal of the Japanese exclusion laws. 

“We advocate withdrawal of all fortifications from the 
Philippines following independence. We urge an international 
agreement between the United States, Japan, Great Britain and 
other nations to guarantee the future independence of the 
Philippines.” 


3. National Defense 

“We favor an army and navy strong enough to defend wy 
American territory against attack, and to support collective _ 
measures in upholding treaty obligations. 

“We urge continued efforts to reach an agreement be- 
tween all nations for the limitation and reduction of armaments. / 
We support President Roosevelt’s proposal that all nations should 
agree not to send their troops across their own borders.” 


4. Trade 

“We support the reduction of tariff barriers and other 
obstacles to world trade. We strongly endorse the foreign trade 
policies carried out by Secretary Hull in reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

“We favor an international agreement for stabilizing 
currency, both gold and silver. 

“We urge the United States to take the lead in calling 
an international conference to provide for the fair and equal 
distribution of raw materials.” 


III. Keep-out-of-war Policy 
Those who support this policy believe that the danger of an- 
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other world war is very great today because nations have not been 
willing to allow peaceful change and have refused to permit con- 
ditions of justice and equality. They hold that the United States has 
nothing to gain and everything to lose from fighting any war in 
Europe or Asia. In order to keep out of war, they say, America must 
abandon its old doctrine of freedom of the seas, and adopt a strict 
embargo law forbidding the export of arms and munitions, loans 
and credits, and all war materials to warring countries. We should 
give up the right of any of our people to make profits out of human 
slaughter, and we should forbid our citizens and our ships to. travel 
in war zones. 

If another world war should come, we must be prepared to pay 
a price for keeping out. The price will be heavy. Our exports to 
Europe in the prosperous years from 1926 to 1930 amounted to more 
than two billion dollars. Our exports to Asia came to nearly half a 
billion dollars. Loss of this trade would result in unemployment at 
home, but the cost of war would be far greater. The World War has 
cost us 55, billion dollars. 

This group says that America should not cooperate with the 
League of Nations in economic sanctions. If sanctions are to be 
made effective, they must be backed up by armies or navies, and this 
will mean war. Such a war would be fought in the name of peace 
and the League of Nations. To many people it would be a holy 
war, a war to end war. But would such a war actually accomplish 
these noble ends? It will be fought with armies and navies under 
the control of national governments. It will be fought by govern- 
ments that have national interests to serve, and any war whether 
fought in the name of the League or fought for imperialistic ends 
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will involve a vast destruction of human life. Like the last war, it 
will also destroy huge stores of wealth and the whole structure of 
industry, commerce and credit on which modern society depends. 

But refusal to cooperate in sanctions against an aggressor 
nation does not mean that the United States should refuse to co- 
operate in other ways. Political isolation will not help to prevent 
war, and as long as there is war anywhere in the world, we are in 
danger of being hurt by it. Those who accept the keep-out-of-war 
policy agree with the internationalists that if we really want peace 
we must strive to create conditions that will make peace possible. We 
must continue to work for economic justice and equality of oppor- 


tunity for all nations. 
Therefore this group would offer a platform something 


like this: 


1. The Issue of War 

“We urge Congress to adopt a permanent neutrality law. 
We advocate a mandatory embargo on arms and ammunition and 
other war materials to all belligerents in time of war; the pro- 
hibition of loans and credits to warring nations, and strict regula- 
tions to forbid American vessels and American citizens from 
traveling in war zones. All trade with belligerents shall be at the 
risk of the shipper. 

“We also urge the calling of an international conference 
to consider the needs of the weaker nations and provide peaceful 
methods of revising unjust treaties.” 


2. The Far East 

“We advocate prompt withdrawal of all American armed 
forces in China and American battleships from Far Eastern waters 
to serve notice that the United States does not intend to use force 
to protect its economic interests in China. 

“We favor withdrawal of military and naval bases in 
the Philippines. 

“We favor repeal of the Japanese exclusion act and ad- 
mission of a limited number of Japanese under the quota system.” 
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3. National Defense 

“We support an army and a navy for the defense of 
American soil. 

“We strongly condemn the expenditure of billions of 
dollars for military and naval forces which are unnecessary unless 
we intend to wage war beyond our borders.” 


4. Trade 

“We favor the lowering of tariffs wherever possible, and 
the extension of reciprocal trade agreements. 

“We disapprove all imperialistic efforts to expand 
foreign trade, which might result in ill-feeling between nations, 
leading to the necessity of protecting economic interests by 
force of arms. 

“We recognize the growing competition in world markets 
due to increasing industrialization and therefore urge the expan- 
sion of home markets by increasing in every practical way the 
purchasing power of our own people.” 


A New System Needed? 


Among this keep-out-of-war group are many who believe that 
fundamental changes must be made in the social and economic 
system before there can be lasting peace. In the face of the present 
world crisis they support the platform just outlined with the hope that 
the United States may be kept out of war until such changes can be 
made. They believe that war is inevitable under the present social 
and economic system. 

Under the capitalistic system nations have become more power- 
ful as they became industrialized and converted their natural re- 
sources into manufactured goods which they sold to other nations. 
Therefore, nations have become more and more eager for control 
of raw materials to supply their industries and for control of markets 
in which to sell their goods. The result is bitter competition often 
resulting in war. Under such conditions it is impossible to prevent 
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war until a new economic order has been set up which substitutes 
cooperation for competition and the desire to supply the needs of the 
people for the insistence on profit. 


WHERE THESE PLATFORMS LEAD 


Now, let us see how each of these platforms would meet the 
problems confronting America at this time. Where would these 
programs be likely to carry us during the next few years? How would 
they work in the case of Mussolini’s war in Africa?—or in a future 
war in Europe? What would they do about the conflict of policies 
in Asia? Finally, what effect would they have on American foreign 
trade? These are hard, practical problems and they call for clear 
thinking on the part of all American citizens who are interested 
in peace. 

INCREASES IN STOCKS OF COMMODITIES 


THOSE WITH WHITE BACKGROUND - STOCKS ON HAND IN 1929 


COAL 
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The Issue of War 


Today, with Italy and Ethiopia at war, all three platforms 
would forbid the shipment of arms and ammunition to both belliger- 
ents. They would also prevent loans to warring countries. American 
public opinion strongly supports these embargoes and Congress has 
voted to extend the temporary neutrality act until May 1, 1937. 

The platform of the isolationist would stop here. It would 
allow trade to continue in all other materials of war. American 
citizens have already begun to profit from this war trade. Shipments 
of American oil to Italy amounted to $2,296,000 in December 1935— 
nearly five times as much as the shipments in December 1934. Steel, 
coal, scrap iron, rubber, cotton and many other key products would 
continue to flow to warring countries. If other European nations 
should become involved our citizens would be free to take full ad- 
vantage of the boom market in war materials. And should the 
belligerents interfere with our neutral rights or sink our ships, advo- 
cates of this policy would call upon our government to defend the 
American flag and protect our citizens on the high seas. 

Would this policy keep us out of war, or help to prevent war 
from spreading? Both the internationalists and those who support 
the platform of peace-at-any-price say “no.” They agree that it would 
be likely to lead us down the road to war. 

The keep-out-of-war platform would give up once and for all 
the traditional doctrine of freedom of the seas. If adopted at this 
time, it would deny both belligerents access to American oil, scrap 
iron, cotton and other key products which Italy is now buying in the 
American market. This strict mandatory embargo would hurt Italy 
more than Ethiopia. Should Japan and China be at war, it would 
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forbid trade to both countries, but would bear more heavily on China. 
If other members of the League of Nations should be attacked by an 
aggressor, or should go to war themselves, then the embargoes would 
apply to all the belligerents. Such a program would require the 
American people to pay a high price for peace. Many of our foreign 
markets would be lost. There would be depression and increased 
unemployment. Will the American people be willing to pay this 
price? Or will it be possible to raise the purchasing power at home 
so that we could use all we could produce? 

The internationalist program would also give up our old 
doctrine of freedom of the seas. But it would carry us further along 
another road. It would do everything possible to support the efforts 
of the League of Nations to stop war by economic sanctions. Acting 
under this policy the President would consult with other nations 
which have signed the Pact of Paris. If he decided that the Pact had 
been violated he would then under this program, ask Congress to 
forbid the shipment of war materials to the aggressor. The inter- 
nationalists say that if all the nations of the world would agree to 
act promptly on a program of this kind no military country could 
hold out for long. Unless collective action is made effective in the 
present crisis, there is little hope of preventing future aggression in 
Europe or Asia. 

Which of these platforms offers the best hope for peace? Each 
group must consider very seriously the effects which their policies 
would have during the years ahead. The traditional isolationists 
must ask themselves whether they are prepared to send American 
boys to fight another overseas war to defend our neutral rights. We 
can’t defend our rights behind our own borders. The keep-out-of- 
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war group must consider whether their platform can be carried out 
under the present capitalist system, or whether it will break down 
when our prosperity is at stake. The internationalists must face the 
question whether the use of armed force may not be necessary to 
make their sanctions program effective. In the name of peace, 
England has just launched a huge armament program. She has asked 
for more than a billion dollars to build up her army, navy and air 


force—to support the League of Nations and “‘collective security.” 


The Far East 
In the Far East Japan is closing the Open Door. Japanese 


business is crowding out Americans and other foreigners in Man- 
choukuo. Japanese troops have paid little attention to the Nine 
Power treaty under which their government promised not to interfere 
with China’s independence. And there is danger of war between 
Japan and Russia. 

In this situation, there are three possible courses open to the 
United States: First, we can let Japan do as she pleases in China and 
stay on our own side of the Pacific. Second, we can send notes to 
Tokyo protesting against Japan’s actions—to keep the record straight— 
and build up our navy to enforce our rights. Third, if we want to 
force Japan to live up to her treaties, we can make a joint protest 
with other nations like England, France and Russia who have signed 
the Pact of Paris and the Nine Power treaty. If the protests are not 
enough we would be free to consider economic sanctions or some 


other form of collective action. 


Withdraw from Asia? 


The keep-out-of-war program would follow the first course. It 
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would not attempt to protect American business interests in the 
Far East. It would accept what has happened in the Far East and 
not try to stop Japan’s march across Asia. Our investments in China 
are very small. They do not amount to more than 250 million dollars 
all told. In normal years our exports to Japan average about 250 
million dollars, and our trade with China about 100 million dollars. 
The keep-out-of-war group hold that the future market of China is 
not worth a war with Japan. What could we possibly gain from 
‘such a war, even if we won? This program, therefore, would keep 
the American navy on our own side of the Pacific ocean. It would 
recall the Asiatic fleet, which cruises off the coasts of China, and 
would bring back the American marines and American infantry 
stationed at Shanghai, Peiping, and Tientsin. This program would 
make it clear that the United States does not plan to use the Philip- 
pines as a naval and air base for military operations in the Far East. 
In other words, it would “‘take the United States out of Asia.” 


Defend Our Interests? 


The isolationist platform would not surrender American in- 
terests in Asia, and would not allow Japan or any other nation to 
“trample” on American rights. It would follow the second course 
and would support the building of a powerful navy strong enough 
to defend the Open Door and protect American commerce. Such a 
policy was urged this year on the floor of the United States Senate. 
The speaker was Senator Pittman, Chairman of our Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee: “By every obligation imposed upon a government 
it is our duty in honor and good conscience to defend and protect 
our citizens and those dependent upon us for protection, not only in 
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the far Pacific but wherever they may be. Apparently this cannot be 
accomplished through treaties, and if that be so, there is only one 


answer and that is dominating naval and air forces.” 


Uphold Treaties? 


The international program would follow the third course. It 
would not give Japan a free hand, as the keep-out policy would do. 
Such a policy, say the internationalists, would approve imperialism, 
aggression, and treaty violation in all parts of the world. So the 
international program would attempt to uphold the Nine Power 
treaty, the Pact of Paris and the Open Door. It would not try to do 
this alone, but in cooperation with other countries. The League 
Covenant and the Nine Power treaty would be used to put an end 
to the use of force by Japanese militarists. We would consult with 
Great Britain and France, who have also signed the Nine Power 
treaty. And we might consult with Russia under the Pact of Paris. 
Then, if Japanese militarists continued to violate these treaties we 
would consider some form of economic pressure. 

Would economic sanctions solve the problems which lie at the 
root of the conflict of policies in Asia? Would they stop Japan? If 
not, would the United States be compelled to use its navy in a war 
to enforce peace? Today there are probably very few Americans who 
would be willing to fight Japan in order to uphold the Open Door. 
Very few Americans would care to go to war to defend our economic 
interests in China. But there are those who ask whether the American 
people might not be willing to fight such a war if they thought it 
was necessary to preserve peace, to save Western Civilization or to 
meet the threat of a “yellow peril.” 
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Billions for Defense—Of What? 

As we have seen, armies and navies are supported by taxpayers 
in order to provide for the “national defense.” But national defense 
is a vague term. It has come to mean much more than defense of the 
national territory. When our government signed the Pact of Paris 
it renounced war “as an instrument of national policy.” Yet our 
Navy Department still declares that the fundamental object of the 
navy is “to support the national policies of this country’—and to 
protect our commerce and defend our rights. 

At this time it is important to ask whether our navy is really 
able to defend our rights and interests in all parts of the world. Can 
the navy enforce our rights on the continent of Asia? Ever since 
Japanese armies marched into Manchuria in 1931 our navy has been 
in the Pacific. It is intended for use in the Pacific. Yet many people, 
including some admirals, believe that even a navy built up to the 
top levels of the Washington and London treaties will not be big 
enough to enforce our policies or defend these rights in the Far East. 
They point out that our navy would be at a great disadvantage in 
any war fought in the Far East, thousands of miles from its home 
bases. They say that Japan, under the 5-3 ratio, is actually stronger 
than the United States or Great Britain in its own home waters. Some 
experts believe that it would be necessary to build a navy three times 
as large as Japan’s with huge aircraft carriers and a powerful air fleet 
in order to secure control of the seas on the far side of the Pacific. 
On the other hand, even if Japan had a navy just as large as ours, she 
could not attack us on our side of the Pacific. 

The isolationist program does not say just how big a navy it 
would build. If it really intends to defend our rights in Asia, how- 
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ever, it must be prepared to build a much bigger navy than we have - 
today. This year we are spending over half a billion dollars to main- 
tain a navy “second to none.” But to build a fleet of battleships 
strong enough to enforce our policies in Asia would cost two or three 
times as much. Such a building program is not impossible. The 
Washington and London naval treaties come to an end on January 1, 
1937. Japan has demanded parity with the United States and Great 
Britain, and there is grave danger of a new naval race. This may 
include building new naval and air bases in the islands of the Pacific 
and fortifying the Philippines. 

Would such a policy carry out the best interests of the American 
people? Would it guarantee the protection of American rights and 
interests? Or would it be more likely to involve us in a costly war? 
Advocates of this program say that with other nations arming to the 
hilt, America has no other course if we wish to keep our place in the 
sun and defend ourselves from ambitious rivals. They insist that we 
are in grave danger of attack if we are not prepared. 

Six thousand miles of ocean separate our Pacific coast from 
the continent of Asia. Three thousand miles of ocean separate our 
Atlantic coast from Europe. It is true that today airplanes span the 
Pacific in less time than it took George Washington to travel by stage 
coach from Mt. Vernon to Boston. But these two great oceans still 
form a natural defense against invasion which makes it unnecessary 
for us to keep a large standing army like the countries of Europe. 

The keep-out-of-war program, and also the program of inter- 
national cooperation, would have us build an army and navy only 
strong enough to defend American soil. Under such a policy there 
would be no need to draft four million men for the army. This is 
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what our “mobilization plan” calls for in case of war. Our purely 
defensive needs would be better met by a small “mechanized” army to 
be used only for defense against invasion. And our present navy is 
more than adequate to protect the Hawaiian Islands, our coast lines 
and the Panama Canal. This program, therefore, would urge a 
survey of our actual needs for defense and a new statement of our 


military and naval policy. 


Foreign Trade 


So far, these platforms have been concerned chiefly with politi- 
cal problems. But economic problems are also important for peace. 
They are one of the basic causes of war. The competition for markets 
and the scramble for colonies has been a direct cause of war in the 
past. ‘Today, in the present crisis, Japan, Italy and Germany are 
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trying to expand, partly because they believe that they cannot have 
prosperity at home without new territory, larger markets and access 
to raw materials. 

Economic competition between nations has increased since the 
World War. Production of food and raw materials has increased 
more rapidly than population. This means that there are more and 
more goods to be sold but smaller and smaller markets in which to 
sell. The old free trade system of the nineteenth century has broken 
down and more and more countries are following a system called 
economic nationalism—strict regulation of trade by the government 
in order to build up home industry. They have adopted this policy 
because they fear war and want to be able to produce their own war 
needs, and also because they want to protect agriculture and industry 
at home against foreign competition. The result has been a tre- 
mendous drop in world trade and a growing bitterness in the struggle 
for remaining markets. Thus the fear of war and the desire to protect 
home markets has increased the danger of war. 

In our country different groups are urging us to follow economic 
policies which each claims will benefit the American people. One 
group urges us to build up higher tariffs while still trying to find an 
outlet for our surplus goods. Another group would have us do every- 
thing possible to break down the high tariff barriers which have 
choked world trade and increased economic nationalism. A third 
group says we should not try to increase our foreign trade but should 
develop our own resources here at home. As the richest country in 
the world, they insist we have all the land and nearly all the raw 
materials needed for our productive plant. 

The planks in the isolationist program support the first of these 
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policies. They urge a. high tariff to protect our industry and our 
agriculture against cheap foreign markets. At the same time they 
urge our government to find outlets abroad for our surplus pro- 
duction of foreign manufacturing products. But we cannot sell 
abroad unless we are also willing to buy. Our high tariff has made 
‘it difficult for other nations to buy American automobiles, American 
wheat and American cotton, It has made it impossible for us to 
collect the war debts owed us by the Allies. For these debts could 
not be paid unless foreign countries were allowed to sell their goods 
in the American market. Some isolationists would have us follow the 
policy of economic nationalism, but so far they have not found a way 
to absorb our surplus at home. 

The program of international cooperation would support the 
second policy and try to restore some measure of free trade. The 
planks in this platform endorse the efforts of Secretary Hull to work 
out trade agreements with other countries. The trade agreements, 
they insist, will benefit the nation as a whole. For unless we can sell 
our surplus production abroad, our own domestic industry will suffer. 
Just as we were first in 1930 in raising our tariff walls, so now we must 
be first in reducing tariffs by reciprocal trade agreements. 

The international program would have our government take 
the lead in solving other economic problems. It urges us to call an 
international conference to take up the question of raw materials 
and markets. It advocates “currency stabilization’’—that is, an agree- 
ment to fix the value of the American dollar in relation to the English 
pound and the French franc and the money of other countries. In the 
long run, this program would look toward some system of world 
planning under which nations would exchange goods and raw 
materials according to their needs. 
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The platform of the keep-out-of-war group points to the dangers 
of economic competition and the immediate danger of war. It 
would not oppose Secretary Hull’s foreign trade program, but it would 
try first to expand home markets by increasing the purchasing power 
of our own people. As long as American factories and American 


| farms produce more than our own people can use, our government is 
compelled to find foreign markets to sell the surplus. This may drive 
us into bitter competition with other nations and lead to a form of 
‘i economic rivalry which is called imperialism. This program, there- 


fore, urges us to do everything possible to solve our problem of unem- 


ployment and our problem of production and distribution at home. 
If we could supply all the needs of the American people—adequate 
food, decent housing and suitable clothing—we would not need to 
worry about foreign trade. The chart shows how much more our 
people needed than they had in 1929. 

To carry out this program we would be compelled to make 
fundamental changes in our social and economic system. Some people 
insist that we cannot expect to remove the causes of war or to secure 


i} lasting peace unless we are willing to make such changes. They urge 
us to develop a system of “production for use” rather than for profit, 
which would supply the needs of our people and make full use of our 


national wealth and our capacity to produce. 


Future Party Platforms 


: | We have looked at the situation around the world and found 
— that America is not likely to escape the approaching crisis merely by 
following the old rule of minding its own business. We have looked 
at our own foreign policies and found that they are built on ideas 
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of national interest which are closely linked to the expansion of trade 
and commerce. Finally, we have examined three platforms which 
offer different proposals for meeting pressing issues of war and peace. 

Most of the proposals in these three platforms deal with im- 
mediate quéstions which may confront our government during the 
critical years ahead. The choice which America makes will depend 
in good part on what you—the American citizen—really want: whether 
you want to keep out of all wars, regardless of the cost, or only those 
wars which don’t concern us and our interests; whether you want 
to support a big army and navy to defend American rights in all 
parts of the world, or whether you want to try other methods of 
preventing war. 

But the citizen who tries to think his way through the confusion 
of voices must look beyond these immediate issues. He will be 
compelled to face squarely the larger problems which lie at the root of 


_war. He must ask whether the problem of war can be separated from 


the problems of our economic and social life at home. Does the de- 
mand for prosperity and increased production within their own 
borders compel nations to follow the road of economic expansion 
and political aggression? Is it possible to prevent war without 
removing the motives which lead to economic and political conflict 
between nations? 

Future party platforms will talk of peace. Candidates will say 
that they want to keep this country out of foreign wars. But plat- 
forms and candidates are likely to repeat the same old slogans, and 
support the same old policies, unless you—the American voter— 
determine what road you want to follow. 
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